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Graphic Arts Industries 
in Texas 


Today Texans smile through the glass of museum cases 
at hand-operated presses like the one that Samuel Bangs 
uncrated on Galveston Island in 1816. But Bangs, Texas’ 
first professional printer, was hardly inclined to smile as 
he sat in his print shop, setting in type the orders and 
proclamations dictated by Francisco Mina, the leader in 
Mexico’s war for independence from Spain. 

Once implanted, the printing and publishing trade grew 
fast in Texas, for in those days of settlement and revolu- 
tion the people were far-scattered, and word-of-mouth 
communication could not meet their demand for news of 
progress on the frontier and on the battlefield. Texas’ 
first newspaper, the Nacogdoches Texas Republican, sur- 
vived only two months in 1818. But by 1836 when Texas 
won its freedom, there were eight papers published, and 
the turmoil of political activity that followed Santa Ana’s 
surrender under the oaks at San Jacinto helped bring 
forth a large crop of newspapers. 

The names that now mark heroic statues were seen as 
printed by-lines in those years, Stephen F. Austin was 
author of the first book printed in Texas; Lamar cam- 
paigned through the newspapers in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1838; Gail and Thomas Borden were Texas’ first 
public printers. 

The spread of railroads and telegraph lines stimulated 
printing, and by the outbreak of the Civil War there were 
print shops in 41 Texas towns, and over 80 newspapers. 
The greatest number of privately financed publications 
were sponsored, up to that time, by the Baptists and 
Freemasons. 

Then war broke out. Texas publishers met their first 
labor crisis when their printers marched off to enlist in 
the army. Several of the printing establishments were 
forced to close during the war years; however, in 1863 
eight daily papers were still in operation, although their 
means of survival were sometimes prepostrously ingeni- 


ous. The San Antonio Herald, for example, used a steam 
engine to turn a grist mill and power its presses at the 
same time. 

The hard years of Reconstruction gave little impetus to 
further growth of the printing and publishing business 
throughout the South. Not until 1880 had the trade fully 
recovered, but since then its development has seldom been 
retarded, except by the labor and material shortages of 
war. 

But the kind of printing and publishing that was pio- 
neered in Texas during the last century had little re- 
semblance to the graphic arts industries that constitute 
a major commercial activity in the state and nation today. 
The fact that the industry gained an early foothold in 
Texas is of prime importance, for it has given Texas pub- 
lishers the opportunity tc share in the technological prog- 
ress that has characterized printing since the invention of 
the Linotype. Furthermore, printing technology today is 
one of the major factors that offers Texas a promising 
opportunity to grow into a major printing and publishing 
area. 

It has been assumed in the past that regional printing 
and publishing enterprises could not compete in efficient 
production with the giant plants of the Northeast. Print- 
ing has been one of the first businesses to establish itself 
in all parts of the country, but the first stronghold was in 
the colonial East, and there it has tended to remain. Orig- 
inally most of the market for printed materials was in the 
Atlantic states, as much of it still is. But two of the main 
conditions that caused the printing industry to remain in 
the East no longer prevail. 

First, the paper milling, to which printing is an indus- 
trial postulate, became firmly rooted in the area extend- 
ing from Pennsylvania through New England from the 
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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during November remained 
close to the peak established in October; the composite 
index of business compiled by the Bureau of Business 
Research declined somewhat less than 1%, after allow- 
ance for seasonal variation. The preliminary index num- 
ber was 282, down only two points from the peak of 284 
registered a month earlier. 

The slight decline in the composite index resulted from 
a varied behavior in the different phases of business. The 
industrial components, industrial power consumption, 
crude petroleum production, and crude runs to stills in- 
creased, while the other series in the index declined. 
Building permits declined more than any of the other 
components, but since this barometer is subject to rather 
wide fluctuations from month to month, this is not unex- 
pected. The following table shows the details for the 
component series in the index. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1935-39 — 100) 








Nov Oct Percent 








Component indexes Weight 1952 1952 change 
Index of Texas Business Activity 
(Composite) 100.0 282* 284 — 1 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes... 47.7 229* 243 — 6 
Industrial power consumption —___ ace * 616 564 + 9 
Crude oil runs to stills __ itaes Soa een 224 219 + 2 
Electric power consumption —____. ——— 3.0 622 628 — il 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings cas 145* 1657 — 8 
Urban building permits, adjusted 
for price changes ‘ ee 160* 201 — 20 
Crude petroleum production isdn ae 252 236 + 7 





*Preliminary. 


The strongest factor in the business situation during 
November was the industrial activity in the state. Indus- 
trial power consumption showed the largest rise of any of 
the component series with an increase of 9% from Oc- 
tober, after adjustment for seasonal variation, and estab- 
lished another all-time high. Crude petroleum production 


rose 7% and refinery operations, as measured by crude 
oil runs to stills, rose 2%. 

The rise in the level of industrial activity in Texas 
paralleled the movement of industrial production in the 
United States. The preliminary estimates of the index of 
industrial production compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board indicate that November was a post-war high for 
the index. In both Texas and the rest of the nation indus- 
trial activity has recovered all of the loss suffered during 
the summer months, and has gone on up to new highs for 
the post-war period. 

The industrialization of Texas has proceeded at a rate 
so much faster than for the rest of the nation that the pres- 
ent level of industrial activity in the state is above the 
peak of the war period, while for the rest of the country 
the wartime peak has not been passed. For the United 
States, the increase in November was chiefly in the metal- 
fabricating industries. Less detailed information is avail- 
able for Texas, but there is indication that the increase 
was general through all kinds of industrial activity. 

According to the reports of businessmen in the survey 
conducted during November by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Securities and Exchange Commission, capi- 
tal investment during the fourth quarter of 1952 is ex- 
pected to be greater than in any of the preceding quarters 
of the year, after allowance is made for seasonal variation. 
The total for 1952 is expected to exceed that of any 
previous year; manufacturing and public utilities ac- 
counted for all of the increase, with other kinds of busi- 
ness showing small decreases. Although complete statisti- 
cal data on capital expenditures are not available for 
Texas, all of the evidence indicates that capital investment 
in the state increased during 1952 at a greater rate than 
in the remainder of the United States. 

Building activity in Texas declined 20%, as measured 
by the preliminary index of building permits compiled 
by the Bureau of Business Research. This decline fol- 
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lowed an unusually strong upswing during September and 
October, which suggests that the seasonal decline was 
later this year than normally is the case. The index of the 
value of building permits averaged 398% of the 1935-39 
level for the first 11 months of 1952, only slightly below 
the average of 404 for the year 1951. Residential building 
for 1952 has been greater in value than during 1951, but 
a decline in nonresidential building has brought the total 
index down. 

The outlook for building in 1953 continues bright, and 
there are predictions that 1953 will exceed 1952. Many 
kinds of construction are still needed; one of the greatest 
increases has been in church building, and the accumu- 
lated need does not seem to be satisfied. The relaxing of 
controls on January 1, 1953 may be expected to encour- 
age certain types of building, such as recreational pro- 
jects. Building activity continues to be an important sup- 
porting factor in the present high level of business activity 
in the state. 

Retail sales declined during November, but this decline 
was not sharp, and the level of the Bureau’s index of 
retail sales remains close to the average for the year. The 
average for the first 11 months was 478, compared with 
471 for the year 1951. Both durable- and nondurable- 
goods stores reported decline in sales for November, but 
for the 11 months of 1952 nondurable-goods stores were 
ahead of the average monthly sales for 1951. 

The index of bank debits computed by the Bureau of 
Business Research from data collected by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas declined in November, after making 
a sharp rise in October. The November level of 673 was 
one point below the September value. The average for 
the 11 months of 1952 was 671, an increase of 9% over 
the average of 617 for 1951. The chart below shows the 
index of bank debits, which in general parallels the com- 
posite index of business activity. 
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The wholesale price level continued to move downward 
during November. The index for October was 111.2% 
of the 1947-49 base, and the weekly index numbers for 
November were all below this level. Farm prices showed 
the greatest decline during the month; manufactured 
goods, on the other hand, declined fractionally, then rose 
slightly to end the month at approximately the same level 
as in October. Prices received by farmers in Texas de- 
clined from 311 in October to 303 in November, while 
prices paid by farmers declined only one point, from 282 
to 281. This meant that the parity ratio for Texas farm 
prices is higher than for the country as a whole; the 
November parity ratio for the United States was 99. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Perplexities of 1952. In planning for the new year, 
it is interesting to note the important developments in 
the year that is closing. Increasing shortage of selling 
and other personnel has directed greater attention to 
simplified selling methods and to training and supervision 
devoted to increasing employee productivity. The heavy 
burden of expenses has highlighted the need for stream- 
lined operations and re-examination of all supply and 
service activities in the light of a careful cost analysis. 
Customers have continued to demand speeded-up service 
as well as more competent knowledge displayed by sales- 
people and in merchants’ advertising. Increases in trans- 
portation costs have brought those activities under closer 
scrutiny. Promotional sparkplugs must be cleaned and 
adjusted. Like 1952, the coming 1953 promises to be no 
easy year. 





INDEX OF TEXAS RETAIL SALES 
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Retail prices. After some months of slow decline, re- 
tail prices have tended to become stable for the third 
consecutive month, according to the Fairchild Publica- 
tions Retail Price Index. At 104.9 of the 1947-49 base, 
the December 1 quotation stood 1.7% lower than a year 
earlier and 2.3% under the 1951 high point, although 
still 5.6% over the level of July 1, 1950. Most of the 
major groups of commodities composing the index re- 
mained unchanged during November, although all 
groups showed declines from a year ago. Merchandise 
groups will undoubtedly react differently; but little im- 
portant price change appears likely in the near future. 
Retailers continue to show less buying hesitancy than a 
year ago. They have been ordering earlier and in less 
restricted volume, although with continuing resistance to 
attempted price increases. 
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ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 


——_—_—_———- Nov 1952 Nov 1952 





Jan-Nov 1952 








Type of Nov Jan-Nov from from from 
store 1952 1952 Nov 1951 Oct1952 Jan-Nov 1951 
Total 657.8 2,928.1 + 3 — 8 + 2 
Durable goods 72.3 2,984.5 + 3 —l11 — 8 
Nondurable goods. 385.5 3,938.6 + 2 — 6 + 5 





Income and credit. Personal income reached three 
successive new peaks in August through October, and 
it is expected to top those levels in late 1952. Except 
for farm incomes, purchasing power promises to be 
equally large during much if not all of 1953. Shortages 
in merchandise lines now appear even less probable than 
was believed likely several months ago. 


Consumer credit for the nation also reached a new 
high point in October, nearly $2.7 billion above the obli- 
gations of a year earlier. Consumers have since then 
shown a more free-spending attitude, even though volume 
buying was hesitant and slow in starting. Does this repre- 
sent a mellowed holiday mood, or has consumer buying 
resistance definitely been softened, so that sales promo- 
tions will become effected next year? Demand for 
quality and value has not slackened. But although most 
customers continued to show preference for medium- 
grade merchandise, more interest has been shown in 
higher-priced lines of goods. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Source: 








Percent change 





Number of 
reporting Nov 1952 Nov 1952 Jan-Nov 1952 
establish- from 


rom rom 
Group ments Nov1951 Oct1952 Jan-Nov 1951 





KIND OF BUSINESS 
Durable goeds 


Automotive stores _............. 259 + 7 — 10 — 65 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 165 — 1 x + 7 
Jewelry stores ameac a + 6 + 20 + 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores _......... 295 — 13 — 21 — 7 

Nondurable goods 

Apparel stores 2S 282 — 4 — ill + 5 
Country general stores ___. . 46 — 1 — — 1 
Department stores —........... 86 — 9 — 4 + 8 
Drug stores __. ices Ae x — 6 + 3 
Eating and drinking places... 109 x — 9 + 4 
Filling stations —.____. . 729 x — 4 + 6 
eC, | — 3 + 2 + 6 
Food stores . Se | | + 2 — 3 + 9 
General merchandise stores 156 — 7 — 6 + 4 
Liquor stores oe : 18 + 19 + 2 + 4 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers _....... 4 — 6 — ill — 4 

CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 

Over 250,000 _....._.___. .. 1,062 — 2 — 9 + 8 
100,000 to 250,000 862 + 65 — 7 + 6 
50,000 to 100,000 ____.. 248 — 4 — 9 x 
2,500 to 50,000 = 6 . 858 — 4 — 11 — 1 
Under 2,500 _..._____.. succes AS — 4 — 8 — 1 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Holiday selling. A vigorous bounce in sales volume 
in numerous lines during the first half of December has 
tended to soften the memory of a bleak and disappointing 
November over much of the nation. Actually a compara- 
tively high level of sales was maintained, although short 
of the October peak. Now it is becoming evident that a 
near-record burst of holiday buying in many areas is 
being registered, despite a serious shortage of selling 
personnel. Furthermore, in comparison with a few weeks 
earlier, a much more optimistic attitude toward sales 
expectations in early 1953 has been developing among 
merchants. 

Survey of Texas trade. In Texas, with 2,641 stores 
reporting and one less business day than in 1951, re- 
tail sales this November slipped 8% from October but 
topped last November by 3%. The 11 months of 1952 


were ahead of the same period of 1951 by 2%, with good 
prospects of equalling 1952 sales volume by the end of 
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December. Sales of nondurable goods continued to top 
durables. Only three of 22 types of retailer exceeded 
October, and six types bettered November 1951, the large 
increases being among jewelry and liquor stores and 
motor vehicle dealers. For the 11 months of 1952 over 
January-November 1951, a total of 16 of the 22 lines 
were ahead. The chief decreases were among dealers in 
farm implements, lumber and building materials, and 
motor vehicles. Food stores made the greatest gain. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 

















Credit Collection 
Number ratios* ratiost 
a Ae Nov Nov Nov Nov 
Classification stores 1952 1951 1952 1951 
ALL STORES __.. 60 62.1 63.7 45.5 50.4 
By cities 
Austin 5 57.8 58.1 53.4 57.2 
Cleburne E 3 38.2 38.7 39.8 43.7 
Corpus Christi 8 60.3 58.1 48.3 46.2 
Dina —..—. 6 60.4 69.8 52.5 58.8 
Hil Paso ——- 3 58.5 57.2 34.0 89.3 
Fort Worth —........... 8 65.1 59.3 48.7 53.7 
Galveston _..... 4 59.8 60.5 47.3 53.1 
TINIE sirnciccssocenese 4 12.9 72.4 42.3 42.6 
San Antonio -__.... 3 67.2 65.5 42.8 48.1 
(nee ec e 4 58.9 58.8 54.3 57.9 
By type of store 
Department stores (over $1 
EE i | 62.4 65.4 44.7 49.8 
Department stores (under $1 
Wee ee EF 42.7 42.8 44.2 46.8 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 5 71.0 69.3 53.7 55.9 
Women’s specialty shops _....._ 18 64.2 62.2 46.1 61.4 
Men’s clothing stores —..-.-... 7 62.8 54.4 58.5 55.2 
By volume of net sales (1950) 
wn ae. . 1 63.5 65.2 44.7 50.1 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 _...-.— ss 7 63.7 56.6 52.2 53.5 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 1B 54.1 54.5 50.7 61.9 
$250,000 to $500,000 8 42.6 42.8 43.2 46.4 
Less than $250,000 8 46.6 45.8 41.6 44.5 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Reporting by cities, 318 Texas department and apparel 
stores averaged decreases of 7% from this October and 
from last November. But a 4% increase was reported 
over the 11 months of 1951. Among the 39 cities in- 
cluded, only six topped October and 11 bettered Novem- 
ber 1951, but 30 were ahead of January-November last 
year. The best showings over November 1951 included 
Tyler (+14%), Corpus Christi and Plainview (each 
+11%), El Paso (+9%), Sherman (+6%), also Mc- 
Allen and Paris (each +5%). Leaders for the 11 months 
of 1952 were Laredo (+20%), Corpus Christi (+17%), 
Plainview (+15%), Brownsville (+12%), also Houston 
and Odessa (each +10%). 

Of 31 cities reporting enough retailers of various types 
to be listed individually, only three topped their sales 
of October and 11 bettered November 1951. Thirteen were 
ahead of January-November 1951. The largest increases 
over November 1951 were recorded in McAllen (+15%), 
El Paso and Plainview (each +13%), Tyler (+11%) 
Austin (+6%), also Paris and Texas City (each +5%). 
Leaders for January-November over the same months of 
1951 were Plainview (+10%), Odessa (+-9%), Houston 
and Texas City (each +8%), Lubbock (+5%), and 
Sherman (+4%). 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Nov 1952 Nov 1952 








Nov Oct Nov from from 
City 1952 1952 1951 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 

Total* ... $5,078,851 $5,989,698 $5,120,867 — 1 — 15 
Arlington 9,036 8,499 7,579 + 19 + 6 
Bastrop - 1,353 2,570 1,355 x — 47 
Belton - 3,527 5,322 3,379 + 4 — 34 
Brady 8,698 4,197 3,390 + 9 — 12 
Brownfield 5,651 8,579 5,655 x — 34 
Cameron 4,903 5,215 4,353 + 13 — 6 
Childress 6,511 8,647 4,360 + 34 — 25 
Cisco —........ 3,291 4,180 3,037 + 8 — 21 
Cleburne 9,895 9,656 9,882 x + 2 
Coleman 4,866 4,763 4,393 + 11 + 2 
Crystal City - 2,266 2,569 1,852 + 22 — 12 
Cuero 3,973 4,935 4,292 — 7 — 19 
El Campo 6,393 6,837 5,705 + 12 — 6 
Gainesville 7,981 9,209 7,377 + 8 — 13 
Gatesville _ 3,204 3,502 3,123 + 3 — 9g 
Giddings 3,007 2,645 1,954 + 54 + 14 
Gladewater 8,669 5,173 4,501 — 18 — 29 
Goldthwaite 1,314 1,705 1,284 + 2 — 23 
Graham 4,508 5,395 4,919 — 8 —17 
Granbury .. 1,311 1,497 974 + 85 — 12 
Hereford 5,302 5,280 4,532 + 17 x 
Hillsboro 4,779 5,673 4,446 + 7 — 16 
Huntsville - 5,849 6,699 5,954 — 2 — 13 
Jacksonville 9,416 9,664 6,801 + 38 — 8 
Kenedy 3,030 8,537 2,567 + 18 —14 
Kermit —_. 4,178 4,966 4,066 + 3 — 16 
Kerrville 7,132 8,977 6,942 + 3 — 21 
Killeen 23,420 17,872 19,418 + 21 + 31 
Kingsville 7,447 9,914 — 25 
La Grange 4,192 5,006 3,110 + 35 — 16 
Lampasas 2,994 3,504 2,911 + 38 — 15 
Littlefield 4,981 6,050 4,472 + 11 — 18 
Llano 1,806 2,142 1,504 + 20 — 16 
Luling 2,482 2,425 2,544 — 4 b 
McCamey 2,199 3,533 2,333 — 6 — 38 
Mission __.. 5,200 6,722 5,719 — 9 — 23 
Navasota 8,666 3,329 8,179 + 15 + 10 
New Braunfels 10,537 11,759 11,310 — 7 — 10 
Palestine 8,689 11,147 8,677 x — 22 
Pampa 12,512 14,662 12,207 2 — 15 
Snyder _.. 7,760 10,104 8,451 — 8 — 23 
Terrell __. 4,318 5,582 4,722 — 9 — 23 
Uvalde _.. 5,908 5,792 4,884 + 22 + 2 
Vernon 8,618 11,470 9,007 — 4 — 25 
Yoakum .- 9,676 12,613 10,680 — 9 — 23 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions,” but excludes those cities for which 
data are incomplete. 

xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 
26 Texas newspapers as a group decreased 8% from 
October but increased 6% over last November. Of these 
papers, only six bettered October but 16 were ahead of a 
year ago. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totalled 260,976,000 
gallons in October, 5% above September but only 1% 
over October 1951. Gasoline sold to the federal govern- 
ment amounted to 123,500,000 gallons, 24% over Sep- 
tember and 160% above a year earlier. 

Postal receipts for November in 110 Texas cities fell 
8% from October but nearly equalled November 1951. 
Only eight cities bettered October but 62 topped Novem- 
ber 1951. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Delayed seasonal cutbacks. Unusually fair weather 
through October encouraged Texas builders to carry on 
work later than usual this fall. The Bureau’s seasonally 
adjusted index, charted below, rose for two consecutive 
months before the 20% drop in November. 





INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 
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Texas urban building fell 23% in dollar volume from 
October to November, owing to cutbacks in all major 
categories of building activity: residential (—20% ) ; non- 
residential (-22%); and additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs (-36%). Nevertheless, the November dollar 
volume exceeded the November 1951 figure by 17%, and 
the January-November 1952 total fell only 2% short of 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-October 














Type of Oct Percent 
construction 1952 1952 1951 change 
Thousands of dollars 
ALL CONSTRUCTION 97,484 1,079,596 1,091,523 — 1 
New building 60,183 749,390 793,141 — 6 
Residential building 44,705 462,991 475,547 — 3 
Nonresidential building 15,478 286,399 317,594 — 10 
Additions, alterations 
and repairs 11,110 78,015 119,939 — 35 
Residential 264 5,208 5,033 + 3 
Nonresidential 10,846 72,807 114,906 — 87 
Public works 
and utilities 26,191 252,191 178,443 + 41 





the comparable 1951 cumulative total. Physical volume 
of construction in Texas this year has dropped slightly 
below the 1951 level, but building costs have increased 
enough that the total value of permits issued in the 
state during 1952 will probably equal or slightly exceed 
last year’s total. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-November 




















Nov Percent 
Classification 1952* 1952 1951 change 
Kind genre Thousands of dollars 
PERMITS . 43,835 586,177 590,291 — 1 
New construction 39,139 513,016 521,049 — 2 
Residential ‘ 28,093 364,426 342,685 + 6 
Housekeeping —_-. 27,907 361,811 338,671 + 7 
One family 25,982 331,756 310,806 + 7 
Multiple family - 1,925 30,053 27,865 + 8 
Nonhousekeeping ‘ 186 2,615 4,014 — 35 
Nonresidential 11,046 148,590 178,364 —17 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs 4,696 73,161 69,242 + 6 
City-size group (1940) 
ALL BUILDING 
PERMITS 43,835 586,177 590,291 — 1 
Over 100,000 _................ 20,9138 262,218 291,568 — 10 
50,000 to 100,000 _... ss , 252 102,819 97,539 + 65 
25,000 to 50,000 __ en 3,599 56,464 48,870 + 16 
Vater 05500 —................. 13971 164,676 152,314 + 8 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


Permits issued for residential construction during the 
first 11 months of 1952 came to a sum 6% greater than 
the corresponding 195] total, but the dollar volume of 
this increase was not great enough to completely offset 
the sharp 17% drop in nonresidential building. 

Construction shifts by city-size groups. All city 
groups scored November declines, amounting to more 
than 20% in all but the 25,000-to-50,000 class. During 
the first 11 months of 1952, building was accelerated by 
more than 5% from the comparable period last year 
except in cities larger than 100,000. Those cities 
witnessed an average cutback of 10%, more than enough 
to offset gains in the smaller-city categories. 

Building permits in November. In contrast with 
the sizeable declines in permits in San Antonio (—27%), 
Dallas (—34%), and Fort Worth (—48%) from Oc- 
tober to November, Houston came close (—3%) to 
matching its October level. The state leader in November 
per capita building permits was Borger ($113.24). Other 
top cities: Bellaire ($51.61), Big Spring ($41.36), Pasa- 
dena ($39.41), Pampa ($34.25), and McAllen ($30.65). 
Average municipal per capita building in Texas during 
November was $10.25. 

RicHarp C. HENsHAW, Jr. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial power hits new high. Consumption of 
electric power by Texas industries has risen so consis- 
tently over the past few months that a further gain, even 
when it sets a new record, is hardly newsworthy. No- 
vember’s adjusted index of industrial power reached 616, 
the highest value ever marked for this series. The index of 
total electric power consumption soared even higher in 
relation to its base period, 1935-39. In November, the 
total use of power in the state was 522% higher than dur- 
ing the average November of those earlier years and 18% 
higher than last November; however, this index slipped 
1% from October. 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Nov 1952 Nov 1952 





Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) 











Nov Oct Nov from from 

Use 1952 1952 1951 Nov1951 Oct 1952 
Total__.__._._ 1,110,886 1,184,461 946,350 +17 — 6 
Commercial 192,254 226,044 184,328 + 4 — 15 
Industrial _........_. 567,882 543,022 465,406 + 22 + 5 
Residential 152,648 181,411 145,268 + 5 — 16 
Oe 2a TR 233,984 151,348 + 31 — 15 





Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Houston rises as steel center. Early in December 
two major steel operations opened in Houston, adding 
considerable weight to the already sizeable steel industry 
there. A $1 million ferro-manganese plant was completed 
by the Tenn-Tex Alloy and Chemical Corporation on a 
15-acre tract on Greens Bayou near the Sheffield Steel 
plant, a pioneer Houston industry in that field. The Shef- 
field corporation, part owner of Tenn-Tex, is also its 
largest customer and buys large quantities of the ferro- 
silicon and ferromanganese that will be produced at the 
rate of 2,500 tons a month by Tenn-Tex. 


The second of Houston’s new steel enterprises is a 
supply plant for United States Steel Supply, warehousing 
division of the United States Steel Corporation. The sup- 
ply depot will serve as distributing center for U. S. Steel 
products in the Houston sector. 


In opening the new plant, the president of the steel 
supply firm emphasized the growth of steel consumption 
in the South. Eleven southern states including Texas used 
a total of 9 million tons last year, he said, a gain of more 


than 100% from 1940. 

















7 
WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
November 1952* Jan-Nov 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1952 1951 
en 621 48 472 1,141 15,649 15,279 
North Central Texas 207 2 204 413 4,999 4,668 
West Texas __.. : 210 3 71 284 4,674 4,636 
Panhandle __. : 17 11 10 38 596 667 
Eastern Texas _ ays 21 6 26 53 822 1,071 
Texas Gulf Coast 94 13 78 185 2,359 2,125 
Southwest Texas —__ 72 13 83 168 2,199 2,112 





*For four weeks ending November 29, 1952. 


Sulfur from refinery gases. The Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion has met the problem of sulfur shortage by installing a 
sulfur recovery unit at its Port Arthur refinery capable 
of extracting 134,400 pounds of sulfur daily from “off 
gases,” a refinery by-product. The sulfur, converted into 
sulfuric acid, will be used in processing high-octane avi- 
ation gasoline, and the supply will be large enough to 
produce 720,000 gallons of gasoline every day, double the 
plant’s present capacity. The Gulf unit is designed to re- 
move more than 90% of the sulfur from refinery gases, 
and its product is over 99% pure. 


REFINERY STOCKS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 























Nov 29, Nov 29, 
Stocks (thousands of barrels) 1952 1952 
from from 
Area and Nov 29, Nov 1, Dec 1, Dec 1, Nov 1, 
product 1952 1952 1951 1951 1952 
United States 
Gasoline 120,563 112,478 + 13 + 6 
Distillate ___ =e 120,077 96,308 + 23 — 2 
ees 53,292 46,791 + 13 — 1 
Kerosene —.............. 83,760 80,377 + 6 — 6 
Texas 
Gasoline 22,526 20,678 + 17 + 8 
Distillate =a 16,632 16,049 + 9 + 5 
NN 9,063 8,976 8,505 + 7 + 1 
Kerosene —____.__ 4,096 4,132 5,931 — $1 — 1 
INDEX OF CEMENT PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 
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Paper will roll from Evadale. Time, Inc., a major 
user of paper in its magazines, and the Houston Oil Com- 
pany, which owns large timbered tracts in East Texas, 
have joined in organizing the East Texas Pulp and Paper 
Company. The firm will operate a mill in Evadale, 15 
miles north of Beaumont, and expects to produce about 
250 tons of bleached sulfate pulp and paperboard daily. 


Rosert H. Ryan 
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AGRICULTURE 


By late December, agricultural prospects for Texas 
were in sharp contrast to the general state of gloom that 
prevailed before November’s rains. In many sections the 
record-breaking drouth had been dented or actually 
broken. But there were spots—in western and north- 
western counties, particularly—where drouthy conditions 
continued. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-November 

















aie Percent 

Commodity 1952 1951 change 

Thousands of dollars 

Texas ; 1,676,145 1,958,762 —14 
Cotton - : ’ 464,575 649,400 — 28 
Cottonseed i 133,419 121,691 + 10 
Wheat 64,407 23,874 + 70 
Oats 6,905 6,571 + 6 
Corn _— 22,411 24,365 — 8 
Grain sorghum 66,299 73,744 — 10 
Flaxseed 3,159 248 +1,174 
Peanuts 8,281 11,471 — 28 
Rice 76,108 54,063 + 41 
Cattle 270,524 366,198 — 26 
Calves : : 67,832 109,434 — 38 
Hogs ’ : 25,304 35,085 — 28 
Sheep and lambs : 20,827 34,945 — 40 
Wool aistace 26,976 45,429 — 41 
Mohair = : 12,605 14,226 —ll 
Poultry : seat 73,402 66,058 + 11 
Eggs aor maces : 70,203 74,408 — 6 
Milk and milk products se 202,826 198,383 + 2 
Fruit and vegetables — ponds 60,082 49,164 + 22 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the index shown on page 20. 


Wheat prospects improved. Receiving almost im- 
mediate benefit from the rains were the fields of winter 
wheat in the north and northwestern regions. Through- 
out North Texas and in some parts of the High Plains 
the moisture received was enough to bring up good 
stands. In many northwestern counties, moisture, largely 
received in the form of snow that had drifted off the 
barrierless wheat fields, was well below the amount re- 
quired to sustain growth. Timely rains and warmer 
weather were needed in almost all parts of the wheat 
country. 


Livestock outlook revived. Winter ranges, too, 
showed sharp improvements, particularly in the eastern 
half of the state where the growth of small grains and 
winter grasses virtually assured green feed for some 
areas. Small-grain growth in parts of the High Plains 
gave promise of some good winter grazing. In drouthy 
West Texas dry range feed remained critically short and 
heavy supplemental feeding continued. 

The improved status of livestock conditions brought 
about a general feeling of optimism. Drouth-forced 
movements of livestock to market slowed down sharply 
as ranchmen’s hopes for green winter pastures were re- 


vived. In all places, however, this optimism was tempered 
by the aftermath of drouth’s destruction—over-grazed 
ranges, depleted herds, heavy income losses, and more. 
No amount of rainfall could wash away these effects. 

Valley production up. Vegetable production in the 
Rio Grande Valley, as estimated by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture analysts, will register a substantial increase 
over last season’s crop. Estimates for the eight leading 
winter crops average a 28% gain over last year’s totals, 
but these predictions fall 9% below the average of past 
years. Some of this year’s improvement may be attributed 
to the late fall rains, but additional moisture is needed in 
most areas for the midwinter harvest. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 

















Agriculture 

Percent change 

Nov 1952 Nov 1952 
Nov Oct Nov rom from 

Product 1952 1952 1951 Nov1951 Oct 1952 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS... 303 311 366 —17 — 3 
| 306 326 — 12 — 7 
roigninve ——............. 250 243 + 7 + 4 
Feed grains and hay... 281 234 229 + 1 — 1 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes... 289 303 238 + 21 — 5 
Fruit Soca haa eenegteeae e e 243 47 +332 — 16 
Truck crops = ts MEE 524 510 — 10 — 12 
eee a . 268 291 339 — 21 — 8 
Oil-bearing crops __.......... . 836 340 348 — 8 — 1 
Livestock and products _ 327 817 419 — 22 + 8 
Meat animals —__..._... 341 $27 500 — 82 + 4 
Dairy products __. oe . $05 299 288 + 6 + 2 
Poultry and eggs —........ . 807 300 325 — 6 + 2 
Wool “ = 335 329 435 — 23 + 2 





Continuing farm price decline. Prices received in 
November by Texas farmers, as shown in the table on 
this page, continued the downward trend established in 
preceding months. November’s over-all drop was 3% 
from the preceding month and 17% from November 
1951. A monthly loss was recorded for the all-crop aver- 
age, down 7%, with fruits (—16%), truck crops 
(—12%) and cotton (—8%) paving the way. Relief 
from drouth reversed the direction of livestock price 
movements, leading to small gains in all categories. Com- 
pared with the year-ago figure, November’s average for 
all crops is down 12% and all livestock and products 
prices average 22% lower. 


Regrowth of Valley citrus groves. A few years ago, 
more than 11 million trees in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley produced an annual average of 3,621,000 boxes of 
oranges and 16,772,000 boxes of grapefruit, but hardly 
more than 3.5 million of the trees survived the disastrous 
freezes of 1949 and 1951. This year’s production is ex- 
pected to reach a million boxes of oranges and 400,000 
boxes of grapefruit. But the industry is rebuilding. About 
a million young trees are ready to be set out, and a mil- 
lion more seedlings are yet to be budded. There is au- 
thoritative talk in the industry of a 20-million-box crop 
within 10 years. 


Soil conservation advanced. Texas’ trend toward 
progressive farming, as measured by soil conservation 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK* 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Nov 1952 Nov 1952 











Nov Oct Nov from from 
Classification 1952 1952 1951 Nov1951 Oct 1952 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS. 6,654 9,092 6,155 + 8 — 27 
Cattle S878 7,032 8,941 + 34 — 25 
NI a ee 729 1,124 1,070 — 32 — 35 
ee oe mores 232 264 763 — 70 —12 
Sheep -.. a ae as ; 415 681 381 + 9 — 39 
Interstate plus 
Fort Worth __. 6,096 8,754 5,768 + 6 — 380 
Sith se 4,770 6,784 3,662 + 30 — 80 
Calves _ ame ee 697 1,080 993 — 30 — $5 
Hogs ; ? 230 262 748 — 69 —12 
pt = 399 628 365 + 9 — 36 
Intrastate minus 
Fort Worth} __.. 558 888 387 + 44 + 65 
ce ee , 508 239 279 + 82 +118 
NNN es 32 44 17 — 58 — 27 
I ne es 2 2 15 — 87 0 
CS Rae ee ee 16 53 16 0 — 70 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


60; hogs, 80; and 


work, accelerated sharply during 1952. Reports of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture place the Western Gulf region (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas) ahead of all other sec- 
tions of the nation with an over-all annual increase of 
51% in area of land subject to conservation plans, bring- 
ing the total to more than 100 million acres. Texas was 
first in the group with a gain of 64% from the year be- 
fore. Although the nation as a whole recorded 1952 as 
the most active year in conservation history, the national 
increase was only 7%. 
Raymonp V. LEsIKaR 








COTTON 


The 1952-53 cotton supply situation, now definitely 
known, has lost its force in changing prices for this crop. 
The December 8 estimate by the government of a 15,038,- 
000-bale U. S. crop was in line with trade expectation. It 
was final assurance to the world that American-type cot- 
ton was in ample supply. Production of cotton outside the 
United States for the 1952-53 season is estimated at 
about 20 million bales. Of the estimated 35 million bales 
of foreign cotton this year, about 28 million bales was 
produced outside the “Iron Curtain.” This means that 
the production in the free world will exceed consumption 
by 2 million bales or more. It now appears that the greater 
part of this increase in carryover will be in the United 
States. Despite a slow start, especially in foreign coun- 
tries, the pattern of world cotton consumption seems 
fairly well established, with the United States following 
the pattern of last year but running a little larger. 

Prices over the next few months should remain firm 
unless influenced by exceptional war news; but by May, 
new crop plantings and prospects will be a major price- 
making force. 


A. B. Cox 


LABOR 


Fewer bracero problems. In December the Depart- 
ment of Labor announced a change in its wage policy 
with respect to Mexican nationals harvesting vegetables 
and citrus fruit in Texas. The department has declined 
to establish wage scales for 7,189 braceros contracted for 
work in the Winter Garden area around Crystal City, 
Laredo, and Eagle Pass and also in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 

Great fluctuations of wages from week to week and 
from county to county, the agency explained, make fixed 
wages impracticable. If the braceros have any complaints 
over the wages received, the government will impose 
wage-level figures compiled by the Texas Employment 
Commission. This shift in policy came after the depart- 
ment received complaints from farmers in West Texas 
concerning government-ordered wage increases for Mexi- 
can cotton pickers. 

The Department of Labor as disclosed however, that 
bracero complaints against Texas farmers have dropped 
in 1952 to less than half last year’s number. At present, 
disputes claiming violation of the Mexico-United States 
labor pact have involved about 100 farmers, as compared 
with 366 last year. The department nevertheless believes 
that the total for 1952 may be slightly increased during 
the current vegetable and citrus harvest. 

The decrease in the number of disputes reveals that 
labor conditions between Texas employers and Mexican 
employees have improved substantially throughout the 
past year. Further improvements in relations may result 
as conditions of the pact are made known and under- 
stood by more farmers and braceros alike. 


LABOR IN SELECTED TEXAS MARKETS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 


Nov 1952 Nov 1952 











Nov Oct Nov from from 

Classification 1952 1952 1951 Nov1951 Oct 1952 
Nonagricultural civilian 

Isher force —____.. 1,629,525 1,619,695 1,569,810 + 4 + 1 
Unemployment _...... 50,125 47,845 45,610 + 10 + 6 
Pl a... 37,012 41,733 34,243 + 8 — il 
Percent of labor 

force unemployed __.. 3.1 2.9 2.9 + 7 + 7 





Uncle Sam’s 122,000 Texas nephews. The Civil 
Service Commission has announced that there are more 
than 122,000 federal jobholders in Texas. This state, 
with about one in every 63 citizens on the government 
payroll, is led only by New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington, D.C. in total federal employ- 
ment. About 7.5% of October’s total civilian nonfarm 
labor force for the 17 selected labor market areas was 
on federal payrolls. 

Considering that the average government employee 
earns $3,415 per year, the federal payroll is of economic 
importance to many Texas communities. For example, 
approximately 34,000 federal workers are employed in 
the important defense installations in the San Antonio 
area. Dallas lists some 8,580 federal employees among 
its population, Fort Worth and Houston follow with 
8,050 and 6,630 jobholders, respectively. 


FRANK T. CADENA 
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PRICES 


New retail price index. Having already revised its 
indexes of wholesale prices earlier this year, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is introducing a new Consumers’ Price 
Index in January. The change involves a shifting of the 
base period from 1935-39 to 1947-49 for purposes of 
comparison, together with a reassessment of the weight 
of component items and an extension of the geographical 
coverage of the index. Less weight will be given to food 
items, and the intention is to relate the index more closely 
to the pattern of spending habits during the 1947-49 
period rather than that of the earlier years. Moreover, 





CONSUMERS' PRICES IN HOUSTON 
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the new index will be first to take into account prices 
in small- and medium-sized communities; at present, 
indexes are computed monthly for 10 large cities, and 
every third month for 24 other cities, according to a 
staggered schedule. The new coverage will extend to 46 
cities each month and will thus provide a more repre- 
sentative picture than does the existing index. 

The meat markets. Effects of the recent break in 
meat prices seem likely to have repercussions in the Texas 
cattle industry, although there are conflicting opinions 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1985-89 = 100) 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Percent change 
Nov 1952 Nov 1952 
Nov Oct Nov from from 
Index 1952* 1952 1951 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 
United States, 
all itemst__._..___ 191.1 190.9 188.6 + 1 x 
Food 232.3 232.4 231.4 x x 
Clothing 201.3 202.1 207.6 — 8 x 
Rent 143.9 143.0 138.9 + 4 + 1 
Fuel group 149.0 148.4 144.8 + 8 x 
Housefurnishings 204.9 204.6 210.8 — 8 x 
Miscellaneous 174.7 174.4 168.4 + 4 x 
Houston, all itemst_—._ 196.4 196.6 195.1 + 1 x 
Food 239.7 240.3 237.8 + 1 x 
Clothing - 215.6 216.7 222.0 — 3 — 1 
Rent 174.6 t 169.9 + 8 . 
Fuel group 103.1 103.1 98.5 + 6 0 
Housefurnishings 198.5 200.8 205.7 — 4 — 1 
Miscellaneous 176.7 176.6 173.1 + 2 x 





xChange is less than one percent. 

*Preliminary. 

¢+Comparison of indexes in different series (e.g. Houston and U.S.) 
does not show absolute relationships of prices in the areas or cities 
surveyed. 

INot surveyed. 


about the course of the price trend and its results. The 
equilibrium of the price level is affected by a number 
of variables, the most important of which are now exert- 
ing a downward force. Encouraged by high returns, the 
industry has been expanding for the last three or four 
years. From an estimated 78 million in 1950, the nation’s 
cattle herd is expected to increase to 100 million in 1955. 
This growth has proceeded concurrently with techno- 
logical improvements contributing to increased output. 
In addition, the severe drought forced many cattle raisers 
to accelerate and increase cattle runs this fall beyond the 
seasonal average, because of feeding and watering difh- 
culties. The heavy seasonal consumer demand for poultry 
during December usually weakens meat prices. 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


1947-49100 











INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 











1952* Nov Dec 

Index Dec 9 Dec 2 1952 1951 

All commodities ___ Rated 109.6 110.0 110.7 113.5 
Farm products ._.................... 99.8 102.4 103.8 111.3 
ee ee a a 104.3 107.7 110.7 
ata... ae 112.8 112.8 114.6 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


These pressures on the market have served to depress 
wholesale prices of choice and prime beef about 8% 
below last year’s level, and of some commercial grades 
by as much as 21%. The general index is 15% below 
the December 1951 figure. So far, lower retail prices 
are being quoted only on the lower grades of beef, but 
it is expected that top quality meat will decline early 
next year. It is questionable, however, whether the price 
decline will match some of the optimistic forecasts being 
made. This year’s estimated slaughter of 30 million 
cattle has not been excessively high. It is thought that 
recent relief from the drouth in the Southwest will lead 
to a considerable spring demand for replacement cattle, 
which will temporarily stiffen the market. Consequently, 
prices during the next few months will reflect the supply 
of feed cattle from the midwestern states, but it should 
be noted that not all the forces at present tending toward 
lower prices will be operating during the new year. 
Moreover, consumer prices in general are showing no 
tendency to weaken, and the nation’s economy is still sub- 
ject to inflationary forces. If there is a weakening of meat 
prices, it is likely that any downward revision will be 
stabilized at a moderately lower level, and no spectaculer 
decrease may be expected in the near future. 


ALFRED G. DALE 
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FINANCE FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
According to estimates of the Federal Reserve Board, Treasury Department 
consumers increased their indebtedness by $650 million 
in October, continuing the trend evident since the sus- July 1-November 30 
pension of Regulation W in May. The increase pushed ‘ : : Percent 
the total outstanding to about $22.3 billion, an all-time sd ms = ae 
high, and above the October 1951 level by almost $3 TEXAS... § 695,591,987 $ 626,990,848 Be S| 
billion, or nearly 14%. During the month, installment P oe ee - 
. “WI: . * “1: Me ee eee . z 58, x + 
credit rose by $339 million, including a $184 billion ex-  Foioyment 590.000 onus hier 
pansion in automobile sale credit, the most important withholding 880,688,991 296,985,661 411 
single item in the consumer credit series. Seasonal pre- Other 78,495,012 65,112,954 +18 
Christmas growth in charge accounts amounted to $223 Sein. eimamaais oneiiiae ig 
million. ER oa 155,099,019 145,154,402 ar 
Employment 245,470 247,435 — 1 
BUSINESS FAILURES Withholding 167,442,474 165,235,376 4 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. CS eens 40,367,018 33,129,077 + 22 
Sindh aiiaan Secend District. 332,437,406 283,224,558 +17 
Income 180,710,027 113,816,406 46 
- poe ae 1952 ~— 1952 Employment —. 5,352,868 5,763,990 oat 
ov ec ov rom rom . . a P 
Item 1952 1952 1951 Nov1951 Oct1952 Withholding 163,246,517 131,750,285 + 24 
Other __ ‘88,127,994 31,983,877 as 
Number 3 i 4 — 25 — 57 
Liabilities (thousands of F ; a 
ino... j 47—s«4A “ae oe It is for these reasons the Federal Reserve authorities 
Average liabilities per failure have in the past been granted authority by Congress to 
(thousands of dollars) __. 16 92 23 — 30 — 83 





Credit controls vs. inflation. The steady rise in con- 
sumer credit since the suspension of control raises ques- 
tions concerning the inflationary potential of such activity 
and the possibility of reactivating Regulation W. The 
unfavorable effects of rising consumer credit can be 
illustrated from two points of view. In the first place, 
growth in the volume of consumer debt, financed directly 
or indirectly by commercial banks, is accompanied by 
equal expansion in the total volume of means of pay- 
ment, which results in a rise in the flow of expenditures 
relative to the flow of goods and services and a consequent 
increase in prices. Second, consumers normally go into 
debt to finance purchases of goods, the production of 
which involves the use of strategic defense materials. Thus 
an expansion in purchases of these items tends to divert 
certain materials from defense to civilian use. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-November 30 











Percent 

Source 1952 1951 change 

Te nein en STL LOR SEL GETL CUE OSS x 
Ad valorem taxes —...... pcieee 4,263,793 4,444,171 — 4 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes —.....____.. 4,605,350 3,692,797 + 25 
Crude oil production taxes ._. 81,126,688 80,351,066 + 8 
Net motor fuel taxes 27,048,033 24,583,411 + 10 
Cigarette tax and licenses -............ 8,720,828 8,406,717 + 4 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 6,286,618 5,997,999 + 65 
Automobile and other sales taxes _.... 3,806,570 4,298,975 — 11 
Unclassified receipts from county 

tax collectors 11,883,461 12,224,624 — 8 
Federal aid—highways eee, 9,358,522 — 13 
Federal aid—public health _......... 3,172,873 2,518,444 + 26 
Federal aid—public welfare _....... 25,881,293 18,767,179 + 35 
Federal aid—public education _......_ _ 1,988,102 7,138,327 — 72 
Unemployment compensation taxes... 5,088,472 5,266,797 — 8 
I I, dices ncssteretaccceicctinnsin’ 29,637,491 34,605,557 —14 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


impose certain restrictions over consumer borrowing. In 
general, such restrictions involved the prescription of 
minimum down payments and maximum maturity periods 
for the use of credit in purchases of consumer goods 
such as automobiles, television sets and refrigerators. 
Although designed to curtail consumer spending, the 
regulations of this type were administered through con- 
trol of the lenders, commercial banks, sales finance com- 
panies, and the like. Since Federal Reserve authority to 
impose restrictions along these lines expired last summer, 
no attempt has been made to regain this power. 

Control legislation. Thus the re-imposition of Regu- 
lation W depends on the will of Congress, and there is 
little present indication that any such move will be con- 
sidered when Congress convenes in Jauary 1953. Congress 
would likely hesitate to approve any such extension of 
powers until inflation is clearly in action, and re-activa- 
tion of Regulation W would be impeded by opposition 
based on the discriminatory nature of consumer credit 
controls. Sellers of goods affected by such restrictions 
contend, with considerable justification, that they are 
being discriminated against in relation to other mer- 
chants, and their complaints are supported by consumers 
who wish to buy on credit. 

To the extent that the inflationary consequences of 
consumer credit expansion result from an increase in the 
volume of means of payment accompanying commercial 
bank lending operations, sufficient restraint can be ex- 
ercised through the general quantitative central bank con- 
trols (such as discount policy and open market opera- 
tions) which operate in a more impersonal and less dis- 
criminatory manner. Furthermore, it would seem more 
logical to regulate the allocation of strategic defense ma- 
terials through direct controls on a priority basis instead 
of using the indirect device of restricting credit purchases 
of consumer goods. Regardless of future official action, 
however, it is apparent that trends in consumer credit 
will be an important factor in the economic situation in 
the coming months. 

CuHarts E. WALKER 
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earliest times, and in later years when the domestic supply 
of paper pulp became inadequate, imports came into the 
same area from Canada and Europe. It is only recently 
that paper pulp has been ground from Fast Texas timber 
in significant quantities, and the potential still largely re- 
mains to be realized. The development of a new paper- 
manufacturing area centered about a major manufactur- 
ing city, Houston, at a time when many sources of paper 
are declining would be significant enough. In addition, 
the costs of transportation have become a formidable fac- 
tor in determining the location of almost any manufac- 
ture, and synchronously with the increase in shipping 
costs has come a rapid increase in the population of Texas 
and the western states, that is, a shift in the market for 
most commodities. 


TEXAS’ LARGEST NEWSPAPERS 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulation, March 31, 1951 


(m—morning ; e—evening) 








Circulation 





Newspaper Daily Sunday 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram (m-e) 236,563 215,890 
Houston Chronicle (e) 183,261 201,168 
Houston Post (m) 176,711 192,580 
Dallas Morning News (m) 172,670 186,430 
San Antonio Express-News (m-e) 157,935 131,200 
Dallas Times Herald (e) 145,074 144,030 
Houston Press (e) eave a Slianie 109,191 
El] Paso Times and Herald-Post (m-e) 83,996 60,722 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times (m-e) 77,766 53,914 
San Antonio Light (e) ‘ 76,766 115,586 
Beaumont Enterprise and Journal (m-e) 75,522 65,787 
Amarillo Globe-News (m-e) 63,021 51,895 
Austin American-Statesman (m-e) . 52,256 48,900 
Wichita Falls Record-News and Times (m-e) 47,521 42,939 
Waco News-Tribune and Times-Herald (m-e).._ 46,440 44,326 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal (m-e) 45,725 $9,856 
Abilene Reporter-News (m-e) 45,586 36,226 
San Angelo Standard-Times (m-e) 38,566 33,088 
Amarillo Times (e) - _ a aaa 35,963 87,523 





After the average American is fed and clothed, he 
reads. That is the conclusion implied by the number of 
printing and publishing establishments in the United 
States, 28,986, which were found to be outnumbered 
only by food and clothing establishments in the Census of 
Manufacturers of 1947. Yet, it does not necessarily follow 
that Texas and the Southwest conform with the over-all 
national pattern. The best that can be done to determine 
the extent of the Texas reading public, the publishers’ 
market, is to examine data concerning the number of 
magazine readers in the state. 


In 1947, Texas was seventh among all the states in 
both the number of magazine readers and in the volume 
of retail sales. In that year, 4.62% of the regular, adult 
magazine readers in the nation were Texans. Of the 
entire U.S. population, 68.9% were classified as maga- 
zine readers, and 68.2% of the population of Texas, a 
larger proportion than in any other West South Central 
state, but far less than Utah, for example, with 84.2%. Of 
all Texas counties tabulated, Ector County had the highest 
proportion of magazine readers to total adult population, 
78.3%. The operative meaning of these statistics can be 
seen when it becomes clear that the publishing business, 


particularly the branches of it that produce newspapers, 
magazines, and other printed material of current interest 
is in the midst of a technological revolution that may re- 
sult in dispersion and relocation of many of its manu- 
facturing units. 

An excellent example of this trend is the case of Vision, 
a Spanish-language news magazine printed simultaneously 
in Austin and in Santiago, Chile, and shipped by air from 
those two points to readers in 21 Latin American coun- 
tries. Every two weeks, the entire contents of the maga- 
zine, text, illustrations, and all, is set up on master pages 
in its New York editorial office. The pages are photo- 
graphed and the negatives rushed by air to Texas and 
Chile, the two printing and distribution stations. When 
the films reach Austin, they are reproduced on metal off- 
set plates and printed by the Steck Company, one of 
Texas’ largest printing establishments. In less than three 
days, copies of Vision are on newsstands throughout 
Latin America. Meanwhile, two small packages of film 
have been converted to six and one-half tons of printed 
paper and flown from Santiago and Austin to the most 
distant points in Central and South America. 

The case of Vision is only one instance, and a rather 
unusual one, of the changes that are sweeping the graphic 
arts industries. Other, different methods with similar re- 
sults are becoming a commonality in the news publishing 
field. The most striking and widespread progress has 
been made in the use of teletype systems. Adoption of the 
teletypewriter itself a number of years ago was a major 
step in long-distance communication. Today, the same 
telegraph circuits carry not only the telegrams and news 
dispatches that have become familiar, but also they carry 
electric impulses that reproduce pictures and punch 
tapes that can be fed directly into typesetting machines. 
The Scan-a-graver, released experimentally in 1948, takes 
pictures directly off the wire—they have been scanned 
at the point of origin by a device analogous to a television 
camera—and engraves them on a plastic matrix, from 
which printing cuts can be cast. The monthly rent of 
some $200 charged for such a device would seem nominal 
to most large newspapers when they consider the time 
saved in transmision of pictures, an increasingly im- 
portant medium of news presentation, especially since 
the coming of television and picture magazines. 


The second kind of telegraphic device, the teletypesetter, 
which reproduces text material for newspaper, is in even 
wider use today; it has become standard equipment even 
for many smaller papers and especially for those without 
large staffs of newswriters and compositors. Through the 
use of the teletypesetter, news dispatches may be wired 
from a central bureau of a news agency, Associated Press, 
United Press, International News Service, or any other, 
to newspapers subscribing to their service. At the news- 
paper office, the dispatches are received by a machine 
which automatically punches the letters as coded dots in 
a continuous tape, much as a stock-market ticker prints 
the tape. The tape may be fed immediately into a specially 
adapted typesetting machine, a Linotype or the like, 
which translates the dots into slugs of type ready for the 
pressroom. 


This system, first put into commercial use by Associ- 
ated Press in its Charlotte, North Carolina, bureau only 
two years ago, is now employed throughout the country. 
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Much Texas news, for example, issues from Dallas by 
this means. The speed of transmision already accom- 
plished by conventional teletype circuits is matched by 
the increase in typesetting speed offered by these auto- 
matic compositors. Manually-operated Linotypes can be 
expected to cast 240 to 360 lines of news text an hour. 
Teletypesetters can operate the same machines at speeds 
up to 720 lines an hour. 

An accompanying development of controversial nature 
stems from the fact that this same typesetting tape that is 
used to receive long-distance messages may be punched 
on a device similar to a standard typewriter, a machine 
that can be operated by any competent stenographer with- 
out the special skill and training required for the opera- 
tion of a full-scale typesetting machine. Newspapers not 
committed to a union shop have already used this system 
satisfactorily, and some union disputes have resulted, but 
newspaper managers hold to the general opinion that no 
wholesale unemployment of printers will result. 

It should not be inferred from the fact that Texas wages 
in many fields are somewhat lower than those paid in the 
North and East that Texas publishers are in a superior 
competitive position in regard to their labor costs. In 
June 1951, standard hourly rates paid compositors in Dal- 
las ($2.56) and Houston ($2.61) were appreciably more 
than the $2.24 in Boston or $2.48 in New York. Book- 
binders’ rates in Texas also equalled or exceeded the New 
York standards. 


This points up the fact that in spite of the dispersion of 
news publishing, the book industry is still firmly en- 
trenched in the East, and it is there that the labor market 
is most highly competitive. Of the 295 publishers in the 
United States who released five or more books in 1951, 
only five firms were in Texas. The Naylor Company in 
San Antonio led with 24 titles, largely of Texas or re- 
gional interest. The other major Texas book publishers 
with their 1951 output were: the Story Book Press (13) 
and Kaleidograph Press (7) in Dallas and the Steck Com- 
pany (8) and The University of Texas Press (5) in Aus- 
tin. Although all of these publishing houses, especially 
The University of Texas Press, release some books of gen- 
eral interest for national distribution, their greatest mar- 
ket thus far has been for works of interest primarily in 
Texas and the Southwest, and for such publications as 
textbooks and school workbooks, a specialty of the Steck 
Company, the largest regional schoolbook publisher in 
the country. 


Book and newspaper publishing, however, are only two 
of the more conspicuous phases of the graphic arts in- 
dustries. A glance at the printing trade in one representa- 
tive city, Dallas, will readily confirm this. One basic 
characteristic of the printing business determines much of 
its nature, that is the narrow margin of profit in most 
printing enterprises. A net profit of 6% is considered ex- 
cellent in the trade, and this fact more than anything else 
has led to an unusual degree of specialization. In Dallas, 
there are 295 printing and publishing establishments with 
a monthly pay roll over $1.5 million. No other industry 
in the city is divided among so many firms. There are 
plants that print only business cards. Others specialize in 
color printing on waxed paper and cellophane for retail 
packaging, or in printing burlap bags, wallpaper, wrap- 
ping paper, egg cartons, or milk-bottle caps. Some print 


only on certain sizes of paper, thus eliminating the need 
for large, uneconomical stocks of odd-sized paper or 
special grades. Some plants produce only advertising ma- 
terial and billboards, business forms, post cards, cata- 
logues, or calendars. 


Together with specialization has come a concentration 
of control in the printing industries. In 1947, there were 
28,986 printing establishments throughout the nation. 
Only 5,067 of these were multiunit establishments, firms 
operating more than one plant. But this sector did 34% 
of the total businesses, as measured by value added by 
manufacture. They also employed 30.1% of the total 
production workers, the smaller percentage pointing to 
more efficient methods, and they passed on their greater 
profits by paying their production workers 33.5% of the 
total wages paid all printing production workers in the 
nation. Even with the increase of efficiency, printers, with 
their highly competitive market and low profit margin, 
have been hard put to keep up with increasing labor 
costs. In 1947, the average production worker through- 
out all industry was making 3.3 times as much in wages 
as he did in 1939. The average printing and publishing 
worker was making only 2.4 times as much, and the rate 
of employment among these workers was only 1.3 times 
the 1939 level as compared with 1.6 for all industries. 
These figures partly reflect the fact that many printing 
trades require unusual skills, acquired only through long 
training, and printing workers were already paid un- 
usually high rates before World War II. 

The concentration of control that has come about in all 
areas of printing and publishing is most conspicuous in 
the ownership of newspapers. The number of papers using 
double names is eloquent proof of this. Technological 
change and the shift of operation to optimum-size plants 
brought many small newspapers in large towns and cities 
to their last issue. One advantage enjoyed almost ex- 
clusively by the larger newspapers is their affiliation with 
radio and television stations, through which an ideal 
combination of advertising media is achieved. A not- 
able example of this in Texas was spotlighted by the 
Federal Communications Commision not long ago when 
they questioned the legality of the Dallas News and the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram jointly operating two different 
radio stations, each on a national network. The case was 
settled when the two stations were merged into one sta- 
tion, WFAA-WBAP, which was allowed to retain two 
band frequencies and to broadcast two different programs 
simultaneously. The station has since been reinforced 
with television. 


While centralization in management and editorial of- 
fices has operated as a powerful trend in the graphic arts 
industries, Texas has not been entirely bypassed, for the 
large commercial centers that have grown in Texas have 
attracted some of this centralized activity. On the other 
hand, the dispersion of the manufacturing activities of 
the industry toward its markets and in a growing degree 
toward the sources of paper and paper-pulp have bene- 
fited Texas and will doubtless do so to an increasing ex- 
tent in the future as the Texas graphic arts industries 
come into their own. 


Rosert H. Ryan 
Jack C. STILLINGER 
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Percent change 


Nov 1952 Nov 1952 


Percent change 





Nov 1952 Nov 1952 












































Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1952 Nov1951 Oct 1952 City and item 1952 Nov1951 Oct 1952 
ABILENE: (pop. 45,570) AUSTIN: (pop. 132,459) 
Retail sales coe — 4 + 7 Retail sales ciated + 6 — 8 
Department and sauna shores eee os — 15 — 10 Automotive stores - . +14 aoe | 
Postal receipts a ee ay eRe 3 52,711 — 4 17 Department and apparel stores — 7 + 4 
Value of building permits agootiono -$ 822,011 + 1 + 52 Eating and drinking places + 16 + 8 
Bank debits (000’s) ‘ $ 54,594 x + 2 Filling stations —. + 4 a | 
End-of-month deposits (000’ 2) 3 _$ 57,354 + 6 + 1 Food stores + 19 ee. | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 — 5 ee Furniture and household 
Placements in employment satin 550 + 2 — 29 appliance stores —...... + 60 + 17 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 25,750 + 10 + 1 Liquor stores + 38 a a 
Unemployment 1,100 + 29 + 65 Lumber, building antertal, 
Percent of labor force unemployed : 4.3 + 19 + 5 ‘ v0 hardware stores ’ = - na 7 - : 
hipments a : 233 — 10 — 9 ostal receipts : re : +- = 
minihendiecninens Value of building waeaiie . _-$ 1,517,525 — 7 — 49 
Bank debits (000’s) - 5 _$ 135,863 + 1 — 4 
ALICE: (pop. 16 —) End-of-month deposits (000’s)t 119,195 + 8 — 7 
Postal receipts : —$ 10,058 + il — ae Annual rate of deposit turnover. 13.2 — 5 — 4 
Value of building permits $ 34,550 + 88 Placements in employment _. 1,343 + 18 —12 
Bank debits (000’s) : $ 11,802 ie Nonagricultural civilian labor force 51,950 + 5 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 16,300 = Unemployment aes 1,450 —14 + 13 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 <= 55 Percent of labor eons cniins.. 2.8 — 18 + 12 
Air express shipments : . . 26 + 53 + 63 Air express shipments = 551 + 1 — 12 
ALPINE: (pop). 5,261) BAYTOWN: (pop. 22 2,983) 
Postal receipts $ 2,789 — 27 — 85 Postal receipts ______. $ 12,487 — 2 — 28 
Value of building soeiaie . ve $ 4,000 —11 Value of building permits cans --$ 187,720 — 23 —ill 
Bank debits (000’s) a 2,306 — 4 Bank debits (000’s) - ao | 15,204 — 1 — 15 
End-of-month deposits (v00" s)t. $ 4,467 + 2 End-of-month deposits “(000° <“"ai = | 18,402 + 4 = y 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 — 7 Annual rate of deposit ternever__ cab 9.9 — 7 — 15 
Air express shipments ss lpseteilanianbiilaian 4 — 33 — 33 Placements in employment (area) —_.... 6,767 + 12 + 1 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) 362,100 + 4 + 1 
AMARILLO: ‘o- 74,246) Unemployment ined: . 7,800 0 0 
Retail sales ___ ee = sed |, Percent of labor force enmuiennd 
Automotive stores - eee — 20 — 26 (area) - Ee nd 23 0 0 
Department and apparel stores — 3 — 7 
a — 8 
Drug stores BEAUMONT: (pop. 94,014) 
Florist — 21 — 1 . 
‘ ar 450% etail sales : + 1 — 2 
oo sesitcs paranes Automotive stores* potictiies toes + 16 — 9 
ee 9 Department and apparel uee.. — 12 — 6 
supply dealers - : — 19 = ki , 5 : . 
sie’ eiemiee $ 99.853 es — 29 Eating and drinking places* = =. +1 —_ 
sit tem 2 is : Re ie See Se Ee x — 30 
Value of building atin $ 961,343 — 32 — 50 : : 
_ Furniture and household 
Bank debits (000’s) ——$ 134,157 — 15 — as enstieameanit +49 1 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 121,487 + 9 + 1 Pp eam 5 crarroes 
s re  . ae General merchandise stores® cae — 13 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 22 
: am s Lumber, building material, 
Placements in employment 1,278 — 20 — 18 
: yee and hardware stores* _ cur esedeee ake — 34 — 26 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force— 45,250 + 5 x ; 
2 + 6 Postal receipts _____ Rene | 65,595 — 6 — 26 
Unemployment — ‘ata 1,700 + 45 t aa . 

f labor f k ye 3.8 4 a. 9 Value of building permits —_____ $ 310,318 — 12 — 43 
virgen ve oree unemp ers ee. ae Bank debits (000’s) ae am + wg 
ate capone aan <p ase End-of-month deposits (000’s) t.. $ 103,987 + 10 am 

“ Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 —14 — 7 
BORGER: (pop. 18,059) Placements in employment (area) __ —_— +3: - ® 
Department and apparel store sales eee — 9 — 6 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Postal receipts ence $ 11,535 + 8 — 19 (area) 77,700 — 2 + 1 
Building permits poo ...$ 2,045,200 +3950 +2358 Unemployment (area) 4,400 — 22 + 21 
Placements in eiehenent. : : 279 — 45 — 26 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Air express shipments : 57 + 10 + 19 (area) . el akasstisiicm wats. 5.7 — 20 + 21 

Air express sainmeante. Ses aiecoes 272 — 21 —17 
Waterborne commerce (tenn). ar aeerereae 40,162 — 8 + 18 
BEEVILLE: (pop. 9,348) 
Postal receipts $ 5,255 + 2 — 12 BRYAN: (pop. 18,102) 
Value of building panels : $ 184,850 +20439 +406 Department and apparel store sales_____ peer eran + 2 — 18 
Bank debits (000’s) ; —$ 5,854 — 8 Postal receipts —._. atesha ae 14,595 + 7 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (000 | | ee 12,643 + 1 Value of building permits - ——— ee + 89 + 64 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 5.6 — 8 Placements in employment _ nes ET 231 — 6 + 29 
Placements in employment ___ , 110 + 13 — 9 Air express shipments 30 + 58 + 20 
Air express shipments —__ eee eee 6 0 — 33 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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onditions 








Percent change 





Nov 1952 Nov 1952 
































Nov from from 
City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 

BIG SPRING: (pop. 17,286) 

ie — 10 — 4 
Department and apparel ‘elaaes as — 1 — 1 

Postal receipts — at a cease 14,330 + 6 — 18 

Value of te pang Gitiathosaatenil $ 714,780 +234 +154 

Bank debits (000’s) $ 21,958 — 1 — 5 

End-of-month deposits (000’ a2. $ 25,066 — 12 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.5 + 13 — 4 

Placements in employment 175 — 27 — 26 

Air express shipments 39 — 45 — 24 

BRENHAM: ( idl 6 —) 

Postal receipts - —— 5,046 — 4 — 24 

Value of building ‘permits oes $ $1,440 +206 + 42 

Bank debits (000’s) $ 5,898 —17 — 22 

End-of-month deposits (000’ s)t_ a 10,746 — 4 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 — 18 — 19 

Placements in employment - 117 — 25 — 13 

BROWNSVILLE: (pop. 36 6,066) 

Retail sales — 18 — 8 
Department and ‘apparel stores ; — 2 + 7 

Postal receipts —_____. -$ 17,998 — 9 — 22 

Value of building permits . $ 81,624 + 24 — 90 

Placements in employment 271 + 6 — 6 

Air express shipments 426 — 10 — 4 

Tourists entering Mexico 1,517 — 4 — 28 

Tourist cars entering Mexico 634 + 7 — 8 

Waterborne commerce (tons) 80,424 — 6 — 6 

BROWNWOOD: — 20 easail 

Retail sales — 17 — 8 
Department and apparel stores o — 8 — 12 

Postal receipts - : $ 12,966 — 6 —17 

Value of building permits $ 89,454 + 14 +160 

Bank debits (000’s) _. $ 8,577 — 380 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (000’ s)t $ 12,876 — 5 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 — 26 — 12 

Placements in employment 118 — 27 — 16 

Air express shipments _ 30 — 6 + 58 

EL PASO: (pop. 130,485) 

I in ccceetanininspmnarerenet + 13 — 2 
Apparel stores + 19 — 6 
Automotive stores —-.......... + 27 + 6 
Department storest — + 4 — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores _. ait eat + 4 — 65 
General merchandise stores. Sietincemegecs + 4 — 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores —.-......_. 4 — 85 — 40 
Office, store, and school 

I I os Mee + 24 — 28 
| EEE ae eae eae aM, ee —ill + 20 

Pin eee RES — 5 — 15 

Value of building weit: - _...$ 1,171,257 + 78 + 16 

Bank debits (000’s) . 2 ....---$ 205,898 + 9 + 8 

End-of-month dtpenita (000° 8) t $ 163,913 + 16 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 — 6 + 6 

Placements in employment —_ 2,247 + 49 + 9 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 68,450 + 7 x 

Unemployment 2,150 + 19 + 4 

Percent of labor force ‘waenployed 8.1 + 11 + 3 

Air express shipments 1,394 + 1 — 2 

Tourists entering Mexico 2,919 — 1 + 2 

Tourist cars entering Mexico 1,245 0 + 10 





Percent change 





Nov 1952 Nov 1952 























Nov from from 
City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 

COLLEGE STATION: biti” 7,925) 

Postal receipts - = —_ 11,753 — 89 

Value of building ania: . - $ 27,000 — 1 — 73 

Bank debits (000’s) - - | 1,383 — 12 

End-of-month depoaita (00's) ¢ $ 1,741 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_.. i 9.2 é — 5 

Air express shipments _....__»_»S> 15 — 29 — 21 

CORPUS CHRISTI: Tacitas 108,287) 

Retail sales —__. x — 13 
Apparel stores - Eee Saas + 9 — 9 
Automotive stores — x — 8 
Country general stores ___. * — ill — 5 
Department storest + 7 —14 
Food stores —____. settee — 18 — 17 
Furniture and erry 

and hardware stores __...._.. — — 22 — 14 

Postal receipts -—...._____ clea 99,795 x — 20 

Value of building oan. . ..$ 1,440,125 +168 + 2 

Bank debits (000’s) $ 142,581 + 12 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (000° o)t.....§ 121,709 + 20 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 — 5 — 7 

Placements in employment . 1,716 — 8 — ll 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force _.. 62,850 + 8 + 1 

Unemployment a 2,050 + 28 + 23 

Percent of labor paaely menial mA 3.2 + 22 + 22 

Air express shipments is ae Eph 522 + 5 — 25 

Waterborne commerce Seiad; 2,077,954 — 10 + 1 

CORSICANA: (pop. 19,211) 

Postal receipts —_$______ $ 24,914 9 + 36 

Bank debits (000’ “a een es $ 12,773 — 8 — 26 

End of-month deposits (00's) t $ 22,761 + 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 6.8 — 7 — 28 

Placements in employment 131 — 36 — 26 

DENTON: (pop. 21,372) 

Department and apparel store sales __ — 4 — 14 

Postal receipts ae once 18,270 + 8 — 8 

Value of building pereeite . ee 48,550 — 24 — 51 

Bank debits (000’s) - $ 10,003 — 8 — 12 

End-of-month dunes “(000° 's)t_ $ 13,595 + 8 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 8.8 — 13 —i11 

Placement in employment._...____. 38 + 27 — 24 

GALVESTON: (pop. 66,568) 

Retail sales — 8 — 18 
Automotive stores —_... - + 2 — 22 
Department and apparel stores. — 6 — 13 
Food stores _..._. creatine + 2 — 8 
Furniture and henedheld 

appliance stores —.._-_._--_ —17 — $1 
Lumber, building sesiegiel. 
and hardware stores _....___. me pee es + 1 — 82 

hr | 62,490 x — 8 

Building permits - ....$ 301,888 + 38 +126 

Bank debits (000’ a anes 78,465 x — 9 

End-of-month énesta (000° s)t. $ 108,735 + 3 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_..___ 9.2 — 8 — 9 

Placements in employment (area). 747 — 13 — il 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

BA RSENS CSTE) ee Oe 51,600 + 2 2 
Unemployment (area) - a 1,750 + 6 — 8 
Percent of labor force aemekoed 

REIL eee ee ee ‘ 3.4 + 8 — 8 
Air express shipments —..__»_-_E 276 — 6 + 10 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





Nov 1952 Nov 1952 


Percent change 





Nov 1952 Nov 1952 

















Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 

DALLAS: (pop. 434,462) EDINBURG: (pop. 12 — 

Retail sales x — 8 Postal receipts 7,375 + 2 — 21 
Apparel stores — 6 — 13 Value of building permits : 29,190 + 27 — 98 
Automotive stores + 4 — 21 Bank debits (000’s) $ 8,771 + 12 + 8 
Department storest — 7 — 8 End-of-month deposits (000’s) tf $ 10,886 + 18 + 22 
Drug stores — 5 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 + 7 — 7 
Eating and drinking sioues + 2 — 18 Placements in employment 343 + 32 +177 
Farm and garden supply dealers — 20 — 61 Air express shipments 5 — 38 — 55 
Filling stations x — 6 
Florist ~ a + 4 + 1 
Food stores ‘a 4+. 12 ee GARLAND: (pop. 10 ,o71) 

Furniture and housshehd Postal receipts $ 9,818 — 2 — 6 
appliance stores 9 + 1 Value of building cients $ 172,807 — 18 — 55 

Lumber, building material, Bank debits (000’s) $ 7,289 + 15 — 138 
and hardware stores 12 — 265 End-of-month deposits (000’s)t 3 7,860 + 26 + 8 

Office, store, and school Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 — 7 -- 14 
supply dealers — 6 — 12 — 

Postal receipts - $ 1,873,747 + 2 — 16 

Value of building permits $ 5,648,735 c <a GONZALES: (pop. 5 anid 

Bank debits (000’s) . $ 1,491,680 =o — 22 Postal receipts $ 6,750 + 28 sae 

End-of-month deposits (000’s) t $ 1,262,622 + 22 sept Value of building permits $ 650 = ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 — 15 — 28 Bank debits (000’s) -—-$ 4,796 =e — 20 

Placements in employment . 6,697 + 18 es End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 6,246 — 9 x 

Nonagricultural civilian Daher denen. : 294,550 + 65 x Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 10 = a 

Unemployment : 5,950 + 34 + 12 

Percent of labor force cnemplepel or 2.0 + 25 +11 GREENVILLE: (pop. 14. vies dl 

Air express shipments 8,993 — 4 — 17 etatl ealee a, 4+ 6 

Department ae apparel sence. ; — 1 — 15 
- Postal receipts $ 16,445 + 4 — 12 

DEL RIO: (pop. 14 manianld Value of building permits $ 64,040 + 27 — 36 

Postal receipts aa: , $ 7,878 + i =e Placements in employment 221 —2 — $1 

Value of building parmaite . baleaes a 36,845 + 56 — 56 

Bank debits (000’s) $ 7,591 + 8 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (00's) t_ $ 11,172 x —4 HARLINGEN: (pop. 23,229) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 + 7 — 8 Postal receipts $ 21,114 he on G8 

Air express shipments ees 39 + 65 + 26 Value of building permits $ 373,650 +367 — 21 

Bank debits (000’s) $ 24,157 + 8 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 19,193 — 18 — 8 

DENISON: (pop. 17 ane) Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 + 30 — 6 

Retail sales — 6 — 23 Placements in employment 439 + 5 + 35 
Department and ‘eogeed stores ; —14 — 19 Air express shipments 74 — $8 0 

Postal receipts RN ee 11,222 — 1 — 4 

Value of building permits cas $ 53,289 +145 + 54 " 

Bank debits (000’s) $ 10,967 —14 — 2 HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) 

End-of-month deposits (000’s) t_ : “me +e -~-8 Retail sales » ie nets: 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 8.8 — 34 — 4 Apparel stores aye — 10 

Placements in employment - 208 — 26 x Automotive stores = © = 

Department storest — 1 — 3 
Drug stores + 9 — 4 
Eating and drinking places — 13 — 16 

FORT WORTH: —- 278,778) oli oo: 

Retail sales — 2 — 9 Se pee 4+ 3 3 ig 
Apparel stores is 18 —# Furniture and household 
Automotive stores + 25 — 9 appliance stores he a 
Department sterest : ht Liquor stores +29 +8 
Eating and drinking places ae a 5 — 10 Lumber, building material, 

Filling stations ——————— | ___. pans ik. and hardware stores | an 3 
Food stores 5: il ws Office, store, and school 

Furniture and household supply dealers ear ives 

ee econ — oo — Cae See igs , +. — ae 

Building permits $10,292,159 + 28 — 8 

and hardware stores be So Lo, ae Bank debits (000’s) . ; $ 1,608,922 +3 —11 

Postal siceiaactened ——— 62,362 = — ie End-of-month deposits (000’s) t $ 1,216,177 + 8 + 1 

Building permits — : $ 2,262,706 + 32 — ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 — § — 11 

Bank debits (000's) - ~$ 505,408 + 1 =e Placements in employment (area) 6,767 + 12 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (000" s) $ 419,837 + 12 i . Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

Sena rat ofp ort ee os (area) ——_— 362,100 + 4 + 1 

“ a ‘ . is Unemployment (area) 7,800 0 0 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 172,000 + 8 + 1 Percent of labor force unemployed 

Unemployment ; 6,200 + 36 + 2 (area) ___ 2.2 0 0 

Percent of labor force ‘unemployed 3.6 + 29 0 Air express ilemiats 4,350 2 a — 1.2 

Air express shipments _ 1,816 — 10 — 20 


























For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 


Nov 1952 





Percent change 
































Nov 1952 Nov 1952 Nov 1952 
Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 
HENDERSON: (pop. 6,833) LONGVIEW: one: 24 were 
Department and apparel store sales — 19 — 19 Postal receipts - ae 24,351 +r 3 — 4 
Postal receipts $ Ps — 15 —17 Value of i natin. $ 276,475 — 28 — 22 
Value of building permits $ 5,800 + 23 + 65 Bank debits (000’s) - . -$ 81,916 x — 7 
Bank debits (000’s) $ cal + 22 — 8 End-of-month deniatiie (000” s)t_ .$ $7,119 + 5 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (000’ s)t $ 14,801 a — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — 7 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 5.4 + 17 — 56 Placements in employment —... i 467 — 15 — 13 
Placements in employment : 133 — 17 — 12 Nonagricultural civilian labor teres : 24,200 + 1 x 
et Unemployment 1,200 + 20 + 4 
KILGORE: wail 9 on Percent of labor force ‘memaieaeh.. : 5.0 + 19 + 6 
Postal receipts . _3 9,724 rae | = 4g Air express shipments —.______. = 140 — 8 —14 
Bank debits (000° ) : $ 11,912 —14 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) t $ 14,524 sai LUBBOCK: bh sitet 71,747) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 : — 11 Retail sales = x + 2 
Air express shipments __.. em : 20 — 49 — 26 Automotive stores ___ i + 6 + 13 
—o Department and onaend stores —14 — 2 
LAMESA: (pop. 10 ee Furniture and household 
Postal receipts $ 787 —22 —19 aera eaet ate ee 
Value of building permite : ae $ 18,400 — 73 — 80 General merchandise stores a —— ile 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 12,456 — 26 5s Lumber, building material, 
End-of-month deposits (000's)t..$ 18,918 —22 + 5 y-neivo-nidya eaten eres isla em 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 8 — 4 Postal receipts —_____—____—____—-$ 77,188 = — 
Placements in employment 215 + 20 — il Building permits - ices —————$ 1,258,518 a — 2% 
Bank debits (000’ “a . _..$ 165,483 + 12 + 12 
End-of-month aeniite “(000° 8) t_ —$ 118,508 + 9 + 6 
LAREDO: (pop. 51,910) Annual rate of deposit turnover.. 18.0 + 1 + 4 
Department and apparel store sales + 4 + 8 Placements in employment 1,108 + 26 — 8 
Postal receipts —..___.- $ 22,000 + 28 — 19 Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 338,000 + 4 + 2 
Value of building saneiin . ..$ 679,550 +2636 +856 Unemployment _ oe az. es 900 + 20 + 13 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 21,174 + 10 —— Percent of labor ‘tubes enenabined:. as 2.7 + 13 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (000’ “Ts $ 26,747 +14 + 2 Air express shipments —__....___. er 424 + 21 + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 — 6 — 6 
ppt in employment : eRe 881 7 8 ox 19 MARSHALL: (pop. 22.327) 
ir express shipments : cs 267 + 9 + 12 
Tourists entering Mexico 7.770 = 39 Ee Ng Department and apparel store sales_____ - : + 2 — 10 
Tourist cars entering Mexico 2,748 > — 4 Postal receipts he 16.028 +s siagl 
Value of building cnet _$ 114,271 + 77 — 10 
Bank debits (000’s) - iced 12,898 — 3 — 9 
LOCKHART: (pop. 5,573) End-of-month deposits (000’s)¢—_$ 19,608 + 2 1 
Department and apparel store sales x — 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.9 — 6 — 8 
Postal receipts $ 2,800 4 — 21 Placements in employment —..-- > 899 + 382 + 8 
Value of building permits aad 21,775 — 48 — 64 
Bank debits (000’s) ; $ 3,315 + 11 — 24 = 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t......$ 5,097 x — 4 MERCEDES: ssl 10 mane 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : TS — 13 — 26 Postal receipts —.. —§ 5,035 + 28 + 12 
Value of building cathe _$ 12,035 5 + $1 
Bank debits (000’s) - 3 5,503 + 7 
LUFKIN: (pop. 15 ne? End-of-month deposits (000’s) ¢ $ 7,774 + 16 
Postal receipts $ 11,586 + 8 ee: Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.1 + 2 
Value of building samealtia g 81,825 + 13 — 8 
Bank debits (000’s) ‘ te «=e coms ODESSA: (pop. 29 7495) 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t g 20,229 + 7 + 6 Retail sales _ BG x 9 — 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 9 — 13 Department and ponrenanrs auee 7 : — 10 — 18 
Placements in employment 149 + 19 + 48 Postal receipts — Paar _$ 33,990 + 9 — 12 
Air express shipments __ 3 — 18 — 25 Value of building permits —$ 682,771 — 29 — 39 
aera Bank debits (000’s) - ...$ 35,766 + 1 — 16 
McALLEN: (pop. 20,067) End-of-month deamcilien “(000° s)t. ..$ 35,140 + 5 — 18 
. Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 9 — 7 
Retail sales + 15 ae Placements in employment : 921 + 50 — 4 
Denertenant an eqneen sans a = Air express shipments -__________._. 145 — 31 — 2 
Postal receipts pod $ 16,316 + 2 — 8 
Value of building permits : $ 614,840 +930 -+-798 
Placements in employment 585 — 13 + 22 PARIS: (pop. 21 1643) ; 
Air express shipments ; 37 — 35 — 31 Retail sales i 5 so —i 
is Department and append stores a + 65 — 15 
Postal receipts $ 12,617 — 9 —14 
MARLIN: (pop. 7 — Value of building permits . $ 25,255 +15 —45 
Postal receipts $ 5,433 + 6 ~—= § Bank debits (000’s) - eo 13,948 — 8 — 16 
Value of building permits ; $ 31,860 +150 — 18 End-of-month degeelin “(000° s)t aan 16,252 + 8 x 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 3,355 — 4 — 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 —17 — 18 
End-of-month deposits (000’ ee. $ 5,439 +4 — 4 Placements in employment _ 403 + 82 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 1.2 — 10 —14 Air express shipments _ a 35 — 13 — 48 
Placements in employment —.___. 65 — 8 — 24 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





Percent change 












































Nov 1952 Nov 1952 Nov 1952 Nov 1952 
Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 
MIDLAND: (pop. 21,713) PLAINVIEW: (pop. 14,044) 
Postal receipts . x 38,854 + 13 — 4 Retail sales 1. 13 nai Be 
Value of building permits ...$ 438,500 — 54 — 76 Department and apparel stores + 11 + 3 
Bank debits (000’s) -.$ 54,265 + 15 + 8 Postal receipts a 11,837 — 17 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) tf g 56,350 — 6 + 1 Value of building permits $ 95,000 — — 22 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 + 15 + 1 Bank debits (000’s) = 23,489 <= 59 +1 
Placements in employment 919 + 26 — il End-of-month deposits (000’s) t $ 21,995 + 11 +17 
Air express shipments 223 + 5 — 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 — 24 + 10 
pan Placements in employment 122 + 10 + 16 
MON AHL ANS: (pop. 6 .311) Air express shipments 30 — 3 — 12 
Postal receipts $ 3,380 = 2. — <5 
Value of building permits $ 12,650 ve PORT ARTHUR: (pop. 57,530) 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 5,631 x 2 Retail sales —-2 --9 
End-of-month deposits (000’ 8) t_ —$ 6,672 5 ii - Automotive stores + 8 — 13 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.3 — 18 — 18 Department and apparel stores = oe 
Placements in employment 69 +17 — Drug stores + 3 — 2 
ae Eating and drinking places + 5 — 8 
NACOGDOCHES: (pop. 12,327) Filling stations -2 —*s 
Postal receipts $ 7,427 + 6 — 19 Food stores = ul oa 
Value of building permits $ 11,212 eis Furniture and household 
Bank debits (000’s) g 9,376 oe <= $2 appliance stores — 15 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 15,527 4 8 =. Lumber, building material, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.2 — 5 — 10 and hardware stores he — 28 
Placements in employment ; 88 24 —/ Postal receipts | 31,817 + 7 — 12 
Air express shipments 2 19 +217 + 6 Building permits _.$ 200,924 — 60 — 59 
Bes soe Bank debits (000’s) $ 45,250 — 5 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (000’ s)t.. a 44,283 — 1 + 2 
OR. ANG E: (pop. 21,174) Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 — 6 — 6 
Postal receipts $ 12,494 = — 16 Placements in employment (area) 2,028 + 3 — 9 
Value of building permits $ 227,576 +129 + 62 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
3ank debits (000’s) t 16,790 — 2 (area) 77,700 = sii eg 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 25,020 ++ 3 Unemployment Samant 4,400 ms 20 + 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 2 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Placements in employment r 205 — 18 — 4 (area) / ; ” 5.7 — 20 4+ 21 
Air express igmnants Bubacs 183 + 2 oo 
PASADENA: (pop. 22,483) 
Postal receipts ae 11,174 a — 23 
Value of building permits $ 886,390 — 53 — 47 nec ANTONIO: (pop. 408,442) 
: ~ etail sales — 8 — 8 
Bank debits (000's) $ ae = Automotive stores - + 7 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 2,510 + 2 D = 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 — 8 epartment ssores} eS ie 
Drug stores : : + 3 — 56 
Eating and drinking places ma nieiadom — 4 — 7 
PECOS: (pop. 8,054) Filling station — 2 — 8 
Department and apparel store sales oo x — 65 Florists — 13 — 4 
Postal receipts ; $ 11,836 + 52 — 24 Food stores — 10 — 2 
Building permits = 64,625 — 45 — 1 Furniture and household 
Placements in employment x 135 + 25 — $7 appliance stores pre | | «a * 
Air express shipments ron 18 — — 88 Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores — 37 — 31 
Postal receipts $ 433,439 — 10 — 21 
PHARR: (pop. 8,690) Building permits E ee $ 2,710,744 + 40 — 27 
Postal receipts $ 2,736 — 35 Bank debits (000’s) ane «6B AIT x — 6 
Value of building permits $ 17,574 — 89 + 41 End-of-month deposits (000° s)t $ 400,690 + 8 + 1 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 2,235 — 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 8 — 5 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t $ 3,550 — 8 Placements in employment 8,407 + 2 — 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 — 6 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 203,900 + 2 x 
PEE POE Unemployment 6,500 — 7 0 
SAN ANGE SLO: (pop. 52,093) Percent of labor done aud 3.2 — 9 0 
Air express shipments __ 2,371 — 19 — 16 
Retail sales — 17 — 1 
Department and apparel stores - — 18 — 7 
Postal receipts s 42 — 3 —23 TEMPLE: (pop. 25,467) 
Value of building permits $ 168,565 — 47 — 35 Retail sales s 3 — 1 — 6 
Bank debits (000’s) _$ 36,311 — 14 9 Postal receipts _ $ 23,508 + 8 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t Bg 52,634 — 4 x Value of building poruaite -.$ 105,862 — 15 — 52 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 — 10 — 9 Bank debits (000’s) - $ 16,211 — 6 — 21 
Placements in employment 804 + 19 — 2 End-of-month Rincitin (000’ "a a -$ 25,104 + 8 + 2 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 21,650 + 8 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.8 — 13 — 24 
Unemployment 950 + 27 + 19 Placements in employment ____. ne 315 + 5 — 19 
Percent of labor force unemployed 4.4 + 22 + 19 Air express shipments == 62 + 27 + 18 
Air express shipments sla iahanedestditslige 183 — 35 — 18 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 










































































Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1952 Nov 1952 Nov 1952 Nov 1952 
Nov from from Nov from rom 
City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 City and item 1952 Nov 1951 Oct 1952 
RAYMONDVILLE: a 9,136) SULPHUR SPRINGS: bait” 8,991) 
Postal receipts $ 3,949 x — 25 Postal receipts —___. _$ 4,915 + 9 — 15 
Wenriitng peer $ 3,050 — 33 — 93 Bank debits (00's) - pe Se oe 6,517 — 6 — 15 
Bank debits (000’s) AST Sales $ 4,536 — 23 — 23 End-of-month deposits “(000" s)t. _$ 10,619 + 2 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (000° s)t a 10,102 + 24 — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.8 0 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. _— 5.2 — 40 + 6 
Placements in employment —_ 146 + 30 + 64 TEXARKANA: (pop. 40, prs 
Retail sales$ _____ ae — 13 — 19 
SEGUIN: (pop. 9,733) Department and apparel ‘stores$_ papas — 38 —11 
Postal receipts __. $ 7,463 + 8 == 99 Postal receipts§ ——.._________-___..$ 34,954 ae a 
Value of building permits __ $ 34,250 = $8 + 12 Value of building permits§ — —_...._-$ 824,250 +474 +331 
Bank debits (000’s) 3 6,179 a Pe i, Bank debits (000’s)§ —--$ 36,968 — 1 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (000’ s)t $ 15,501 + 4 x End-of-month deposits (000’ 's) t. $ 28,038 + 17 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 4.8 = % a Annual rate of deposit turnover —_- 8.4 — 21 — 12 
Placements in employment$ —- ancien 1,516 + 39 + 1 
- Nonagricultural civilian labor force$__. 45,850 + 10 x 
SHERMAN: alti 20 oni Unemployment§ —__. a 2,500 — 7 + 9 
Retail sales —. + 8 ae Percent of labor Sive wemmteoell ste 5.5 — 15 + 10 
Department and apparel s stores Meigs + 6 = 0 Air express shipments$ —-_..__ 103 +17 — 18 
Postal receipts eee 19,979 — 6 — 14 
Value of building permits - Sn 85,306 — 44 — 45 
Placements in employment Back ates 232 + 46 — 39 TEXAS CITY: Bnsitasitl 16 no 
Retail sales ______. + 65 — 27 
TW Postal receipts ~~ iciustinhieemes '$ 12, 613 + 5 —14 
SWEE ATER: a 13 ,619) Value of building permits __......._....$ 170,785 — 51 — 61 
Pe SONNE + | - ee - 20 Ee eee. $ 25,773 +26 — 7 
Building permits $52,150 —81 —14  Snaofmonth deposite (000's)}.$ 25.416 +t ~—tt 
Bank debits (000’s) - eee ott aa $ 9,314 sais cia Annual rate of deposit turnover__.__.___ 11.5 + 5 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (000's) ¢. -—$ — 10,370 — mage: Placements in employment (area) 747 — 18 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.8 —— Sait Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Placements in employment : peace 112 + 33 — 15 (aren) oc Lt ea 51,600 ie = 
Air express shipments er 21 — 28 mois Unemployment (aren) . —_—— pee 1,750 + 6 — 8 
Percent of labor force cmisieges 
TAYLOR: (pop. 9 9,071) NPR Rit het ecanionnens a ce 
Postal receipts $ 6,582 — 9 — 18 
Value of building permits - : _.$ 41,486 + 32 — 10 TYLER: (pop. 38 wend 
Bank debits (000’s) ...$ 10,142 — 23 — 4l1 Retail sales = + 11 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (000’ 's) t- $ 14,594 + 8 — 6 Department aaa enpare etenen.. ae P + 14 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____.____. 8.1 — 25 — 42 renee NN on $ 45,949 * — 18 
Placements in employment - sa / 101 + 10 —17 Value of building porate banat ..$ 264,632 — 25 — 30 
Bank debits (0600's) —___.___ $ 49,813 — 2 — 13 
" End-of-month digutiie (000” 3) t $ 57,025 + 8 + 2 
WACO: (pop. 84,706) Annual rate of deposit turnover___ a 10.6 — 9 — 13 
Retail sales eer ae get es = iad Placements in employment ——_.____ 454 + 8 — 25 
Automotive stores are “ ee — 18 — 80 Air express shipments —...._»_>=>= 222 + 4 — 6 
Department storesf — oedeoladnt + 4 — 1 
Florists __... _ 4 — 8 — 11 
Furniture my penerers VICTORIA: (pop. 16,126) 
2 Se ae ; roraee sae +10 Department and apparel store sales. pene — 18 — 19 
Lumber, building auieeel, Postal receipts - ee -$ 17,971 + 21 = 
and Gardwdee stores. Cee) re ; ae — 47 Placements in employment = oe 802 + 41 —17 
Office, store, and school Air express shipments —.______. 52 x + 68 
supply dealers - ‘ sepecaiiati anaicaaan ~ — 4 
Nh ee ee a LS (pop. 68,042) 
Building permits $9,816 — 44 — 87 Retail sales —_. — 20 — 2 
Bank debits (000's) . se 69,041 oe oe ca ar Department and sgperd: senes.. = es ; — 16 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (000" s)t_ _$ 97,178 + 4 4. ¢ Postal receipts - ———-—-—--—-—-§ 15,096 ~~ 35 — § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 8.6 a — 23 Value of building pmuite - _......$ 304,874 — 11 — 28 
Placements in employment _ 1,125 at | Bank debits (000’s) - dadaeoaee 88,000 + 6 + 4 
Nonagricultural civilian bier nin: 45,900 + 3 ae End-of-month deposits “(000" 's) t. Eee -$ 109,566 + 6 + 1 
Unemployment : \ 1,700 + 31 + ¢ Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 1 + 38 
Percent of labor fovee ‘anateyel_. toe 3.7 + 28 + ¢ Placements in employment _ : 802 + 4 — 24 
Air express shipments 202 + 2 = § Nonagricultural civilian labor doves. a 42,825 + 2 x 
Unemployment _ ian an te 1,825 +109 + 8 
Percent of labor pou ‘enmmeiapel ea 4.3 +105 5 
WAXAHACHIE: sade 11 »204) Air express shipments —....-»_»_»>SE 212 — 380 = 37 
Postal receipts __._.. ius 9,208 + 22 — 9 
Value of building eneaiie eS ieee es $ 22,700 — * eee xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 5,028 fern = *Preliminary. 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)t.___ $ 4,780 ee = tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.___ 10.3 rey a 12 tExcludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Placements in employment __.____=-—— 119 si ae sia, §Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 





Texas (pop. 24,753). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
Nov Oct Sept average month 
1952 1952 1952 1952 1951 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY h 
{Index of Texas Business Activity (100.0) 282° 284 270 266 251 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities . aes 673 739 674 671 617 
Income payments to individuals in the illions—seasonally a 
ee es 5 SE een een — Bes = 273.8 $ 2666 $ 253.6 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1947-49=100, unadjusted). 110.7 111.2 111.7 111.8 114.8 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted) .......... 196.4 196.6 195.6 195.2 193.0 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted). shes ie ates 191.1 190.9 190.8 189.7 185.6 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities..... 374 406 406 379 331 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 
trict (17.6) 145° 157 156 146 145 
Business corporation charters issued a RT 242 244 236 277 
Business failures (number) ‘ : 7 6 7 


TRADE 
{Index of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes, 47.7) ...... me 243 224 227 
Index of total retail sales in Texas : 514 475 478 
SS SE ee ; 704 637 651 
Nondurable-goods stores ... : seen 422 396 395 
tIndex of total retail sales in the U.S........ 2 Le CEE Re a 438 421 420 
Durable-goods stores ' 606 569 576 
Nondurable-goods stores (eke 383 372 370 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores....... ‘ 635 -. 63.2 63.8 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores t 45.3 41.9 45.5 
Index of gasoline sales : hee 270 259 261 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8) 564 533 527 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 219 226 209 
SS Ee Se lee oe 123 105 99 

















Index of cottonseed crushed ee 120 124 144 
Index of southern pine production (unadjusted) : 132 126 124 
Index of dairy product manufacturing 51 47 56 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes, 3.8). 201 176 187 


Index of urban building permits 433 377 398 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) Rte err, 236 238 231 
tIndex of total electric power eaeene * (3. 30)... Onsen 628 646 586 
Index of industrial production in the U.S...2002..00002-0.0.o0.eoeoecececceeeeeeeeeeneee zea” 226° 217 
Index of cement production....... SRE aa eee Eee 352 317 326 294 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) bi Rear : _...-—- $$ :-97,484 = $ 89,308 $109,124 $102,651 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income (unadjusted) 859 753 437 516 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) .. 311 328 336 371 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity index—unadjusted, 

(1910-14=100) 282 285 286 281 
Parity ratio for Texas......... 110 115 117 133 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) : 317 346 375 445 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) .................. 306 314 316 


FINANCE 

Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) .......... $ 1,701 $ 1,651 : 1,468 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas ‘district 

(millions) . $ 3,175 $ 3,048 2,713 
Demand deposits adjusted, me member banks in Dallas district 

(millions) ee BI RODE RAE $ 2455 $ 2,388 2,217 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions). 8 TRO OLS $ 6100 $ 5,314 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) ees ts $ 60,629 $ 48,393 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) ... ESSE Liar ee $120,584 $182,924 


LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) y 2,249.9 2,248.4 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands)... : 434.6 432.3 
Durable-goods employment (thousands). peecsite rat mote : 206.2 205.1 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands)... : 228.4 227.2 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,620 1,613 
Unemployment in 17 labor market areas ; Heh tse 47,345 48,825 
Placements in 17 labor market areas... oon 41,733 43,062 
Percent of labor force unemployed......................--------------- : 2.9 3.0 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1985-39 except where indicated and are 


adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1952 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 

tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tNew series. Index computed from estimates of retail sales published by Bureau of the Census. 





